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ROYAL  PANORAMA, 

VIEW  OP  THE 


LEICESTER  SQUARE, 

CITY  OP  CAIRO. 
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1.  Mosque  near  the  Roumelia  Square. 

2.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Hassan. 

3.  Gate  of  Tooloon. 

4.  Pyramids. 

o.  Old  Cairo,  the  Egyptian  Babylon. 


6.  Mosque  of  Ibrahym  Aga. 

7.  Town  of  Gezeeh. 

8.  The  Nilometer  on  the  Island  of  Rhoda. 

9.  River  Nile. 

10.  Libyan  chain  of  Mountains. 


11.  Mosque  El  Kharbakyeh. 

12.  Island  of  Guaranteh. 

13.  Mosque  Om-es-Soultan. 

14.  Palace. 


15.  Boulak. 

16.  Gate  of  Meswaldy. 

17.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  El  Moaiud. 

18.  The  Delta. 


19.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  El  Ghoree. 

20.  Tomb  of  the  Sultan  El  Ghoree. 

21.  Shoobi'a. 

22.  Mosque  of  the  Morostan. 


23.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Berkook. 

24.  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Kalaoon. 

25.  Walls  and  Gates  of  the  City. 

26.  Boshara,  an  Arab  of  the  Tribe  of  Benesaids. 
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37.  Fortifications. 

38.  Citadel. 

39.  Gi’eat  Mosque  in  the  Citadel. 

40.  Pacha’s  Palace. 

41.  Old  Mosque  built  by  Ahmed  Ebn  Taloon. 
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27.  Ruined  Fort  built  by  the  French 

28.  Mosque  of  Ayed  Bey. 

29.  Mont  Rouge. 

30.  Tomb  of  the  Sultan  Berkook. 

31.  Desert  of  Suez. 


32.  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs. 

33.  Mosque  El  Juyooshee. 

34.  Mokkattam  Mountains. 

35.  Tombs. 

36.  Omnibus  on  the  Road  to  Suez 


42.  New  Mosque. 

43.  Road  to  the  Gate  of  the  Vizier. 

44.  Dancing  Girls. 

45.  Litter  for  Ladies. 

46.  The  Shiekh  el  Gem’el,  or  Shiekh  of  the  Camel 


52.  Sack’cka  Shur’beh,  or  Water  Carrier. 

53.  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

54.  Mehemit  Ali. 

55.  Boatmen  of  the  Nile. 

56.  Berber  Arab. 
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47.  The  Mahhmil. 

48.  Camel  with  the  treasure,  &c. 

49.  Egyptian  Ladies  riding. 

50.  A  Dervise. 

51.  A  Descendant  of  Mahomet. 
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The  Drawings  were  made  expressly  for  this  Panorama  by 

D.  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  R.A., 

and  the  costume  of  the  various  figures  was  principally  taken 
from  an  extensive  and  splendid  collection  of  dresses  in  the 
possession  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  R.  Burford  avails 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  acknowledg- 
ments  for  his  kindness  in  lending  them  for  that  purpose. 


THE  HOLY  LAND, 

AND 

E  G  Y  P  T  AND  N  U  B  I  A, 

BY 

DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 


Mr.  Burford  has  also  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  portion  of  this 
splendid  Work,  by  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  comprising  EGYPT  AND 
NUBIA,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Moon,  uniformly  with  the  former  Volumes  of  his  celebrated  Illustrations 
of  the  HOLY  LAND.  This  portion  of  the  Work  has  been  delayed 
only  until  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Louis  Hauhe,  could  commence 
their  portions  of  this  important  undertaking  with  the  certainty  of  its 
progress  to  completion  without  interruption.  To  compensate  for  this 
delay,  Four  Parts  are  ready  ;  the  first  of  these  is  now  published. 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  forthcoming  graphic  Illustrations  of 
ANCIENT  EGYPT  AND  NLTBIA  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged 
when  the  ability  of  the  Artists — pre-eminent  in  their  power  to  produce 
such  a  work — is  considered,  and  that  it  represents  the  Ruins  of  those 
Cities  and  Structures  which  existed  in  all  their  grandeur  three  thousand 
years  ago.  These  Ruins  remain  to  attest  the  state  of  Art  and  of  Society 
in  that  land  (so  intimately  associated  with  the  Sacred  Writings),  whence 
flowed  to  future  ages  and  other  nations  those  tastes  which  never  pro¬ 
duced  among  them  works  to  rival  in  vastness  and  splendour  those  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians. 

lhe  Text,  descriptive  and  historical,  has  been  undertaken,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Roberts,  by  W.  Brockedon,  F.R.S. 

P-S*  A  Map  of  the  HOLY  LAND,  to  accompany  that  portion  of 
the  Woi'k  which  has  been  finished  since  it  was  published,  will  be  given 
in  the  forthcoming  EGYPT  AND  NLUHA. 


CAIRO. 


El  Kaherah,  or  Cairo,  the  metropolis  of  Modern  Egypt,  by  the 
inhabitants  called  “  Musr  ,”  “  the  mother  of  the  world,”  stands  in  the 
midstof  an  immense  plain,  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  about  a  mile  and  a-lialf 
from  the  river.  Like  most  other  large  Mahomedan  cities,  its  appearance 
is  particularly  grand  and  striking,  from  the  great  number  of  fine  Mosques, 
whose  noble  domes,  cupolas,  and  beautiful  minarets,  are  seen  rising  far 
above  the  ordinary  dwellings  ;  and  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  groves 

I  and  gardens,  some  of  the  trees  and  flowers  in  which,  are  new  to  the  eyes 
of  Europeans,  cannot  fail  to  create  the  most  pleasing  impressions ;  which 
are  considerably  heightened  by  the  knowledge,  that  Cairo  does  not  owe 
its  great  celebrity  alone  to  its  appearance,  but  that  it  lias  been  the  scene 
of  many  remarkable  events  in  history,  and  has  been  made  the  theatre  of 
many  romantic  and  surprising  occurrences  in  Arabian  fable. 

The  present  Panorama  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
extraordinary  mounds,  which  formerly  encircled  the  city,  impeding  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  causing  clouds  of  dust;  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  150  feet,  commands  a  complete  view  of  the  city  and 

I  suburbs,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  an  immense  extent.  Imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  spectator,  towards  the  west,  the  innumerable 
details  of  the  city  unfold  themselves,  varied  by  all  the  fantastic  forms 
i!  of  architecture,  observable  in  oriental  nations ;  the  whole,  to  an  Eu- 

Iropean  eye,  singularly  confused,  without  the  least  appearance  of  plan 
or  systematic  arrangement;  the  overhanging  houses  with  large  pro¬ 
jecting  windows  in  the  ancient  Arabian  style,  so  obscuring  the  narrow 
irregular  streets,  that  their  lines  can  scarcely  be  traced ;  the  peculiar 
characteristic  being  innumerable  flat  roofs,  above  which  rise  hundreds 
of  proudly-swelling  domes  and  slender  minarets,  wonderfully  rich  in 
ornament.  Beyond  the  city,  towards  the  left,  is  seen  Fostat,  or  Old 
Cairo,  and  the  richly-wooded  island  of  Rhoda ;  and  to  the  right,  the 
minarets  and  smoke  of  the  port  of  Boulak,  and  the  palace  and  groves 
of  Slioobra.  The  eye  then  rests  on  the  expansive  waters  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  Nile,  flowing  between  verdant  banks  of  the  richest  green  the 
!  imagination  can  conceive ;  beyond  which  the  view  extends  over  the 
great  Libyan  desert,  a  long,  uniform,  scarcely  undulating  plain  of  sand, 
extending  in  some  parts  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  visible  horizon,  in 
others  bounded  in  the  extreme  distance  by  the  mountains  of  Libya  and 
Upper  Egypt;  the  low  line  from  south  to  west  broken  only  by  the 
majestic  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  Sakkarah,  and  Gezeeh,  glowing  like 
the  purest  marble  in  the  sunshine. 
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Northward  from  the  city,  the  fertile  country  of  the  Delta,  and  the 
rich  lands  of  Goshen  stretch  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow;  whilst 
towards  the  east,  are  seen  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the  Memlook 
caliphs,  mosques,  minarets,  and  sepulchres,  forming  a  complete  city  in 
themselves,  with  the  Arabian  desert  in  its  literal  meaning,  spreading  as 
far  as  Suez,  the  sterile  plain  of  golden  sand,  approaching  at  this  point 
to  the  very  walls.  To  the  right,  stands  the  immense  citadel,  frowning  in 
dark  majesty  from  its  rocky  height;  and  the  abrupt  precipices  of  the 
black  Mokkattam  mountains  form  a  fine  back-ground,  and  close  a  view7, 
for  extent  and  variety,  seldom  equalled. 

Cairo  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  extending  no  farther  back 
than  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  It  was  founded  by  Goher  el  Kaed, 
the  general  of  Aboo  Tummin  el  Moez,  the  first  of  the  Fatamite  dynasty 
who  reigned  in  Egypt;  who,  having  conquered  the  country  about  358 
of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  969,  founded  the  city,  which  he  named  the  vic¬ 
torious,  and  made  it  the  capital  instead  of  Fostat.  From  El  Moez 
descended  nine  caliphs,  the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  by  the  celebrated 
Saladin,  who  enlarged  the  city,  and  rebuilt  the  walls  with  stone.  In 
1517,  Cairo  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  the  whole  of  Egypt  was 
subdued,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1798,  wrhen  it  wras  taken 
by  Buonaparte,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  British  and  Turkish  forces 
in  1801.  In  1831  the  Pacha  Mehemit  Ali  declared  his  independence, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  by  the 
interference,  however,  of  the  great  powers  ef  Europe,  the  country  was 
restored  to  the  Sultan,  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt  being  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Mehemit. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cairo  wras  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  capitals  in  the  world,  being  the  emporium  of 
at  least  two  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  that  discovery,  and  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  by  the  Ottomans,  transferred  to  other  states  the  trade  it  had 
so  long  monopolised  ;  but  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  position, 
and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  present  resources,  which  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  ability  of  Mehemit  are  wrell  calculated  to  call  into 
action,  and  cause  Egypt  to  take  again  that  rank  amongst  nations  which 
for  centuries  it  has  ceased  to  hold,  and  to  regain  its  commerce  to  its 
ancient  channel,  by  becoming  the  point  of  contact  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  immense  importance  of  the  overland  passage  through  Cairo, 
established  mainly  by  the  energy  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  in  the  rapid  communication  wfith  our  eastern  possessions.  The 
effects  of  this  intercourse  are  also  very  visible  in  the  city,  in  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  their  treatment  of  foreigners. 
Order  and  security  of  property  has  been  established,  the  law7s  have  been 
more  equitably  administered,  manufactories  of  all  kinds  have  risen,  and 
more  useful  institutions  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  Pasha, 
than  by  any  other  sovereign  of  Egypt,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  world. 
A  system  ot  education  and  schools  has  also  been  formed,  of  which  not 
the  slightest  conception  existed  in  the  East.  In  Cairo  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  are  no  less  than  95  public  schools,  where  at  least  11,000 
children,  and  young  persons  are  educated,  and  the  greater  proportion 


fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  even  paid  by  the  Pasha;  and  from  amongst 

I  whom  are  selected  the  pupils  for  the  military,  naval,  and  medical  col¬ 
leges.  All  admit  that  Egypt,  both  now  and  hereafter,  will  be  eminently 
benefitted  by  the  operations  of  his  indefatigable  mind,  and  by  the  mighty 
impetus  he  has  given  to  one  of  the  most  neglected  portions  of  the 
globe ;  indeed,  if  any  proof  of  his  magnanimity  and  enlightened  views 
were  wanting,  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  permitting  the  transit  of  our 
mails  and  passengers  through  his  dominions,  whilst  engaged  in  open 
hostilities  against  him,  would  furnish  one  that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled 
amongst  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

Cairo  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  scarcely  any  inequality  of  ground, 
and  occupies  a  space  equal  to  about  three  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall  above  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  twelve  gates, 
some  of  which  are  large  and  handsome.  The  whole  of  this  space  is  not, 
however,  covered  by  streets  or  buildings,  for  besides  several  squares, 
there  are  many  large  gardens,  and  numerous  vacant  ruinous  spots.  A 
canal  traverses  the  city  from  south  to  north,  and,  winding  round  the 
northern  wall,  enters  it  again  on  the  west,  and  terminates  in  a  lake  in 
the  Esbeykeh  square.  The  city  is  divided  into  fifty-five  quarters,  which 
are  named,  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  different  nations,  or  tribes, 
the  gates  dividing  them  from  each  other  still  remain,  and  are  regularly 
closed  at  night ;  but  little  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  classification  of 
the  inhabitants,  always  excepting  the  Jews,  who  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  narrow  dirty  lanes  and  ill-built  houses  of  their  quarter.  The  Frank 
quarter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  open  and  the  best  built,  owing  to  a  fire 
having  consumed  a  great  portion  of  it  in  1838.  It  now  boasts  a  theatre, 
a  literary  association,  and  the  Egyptian  Society,  who  have  a  good  library. 
In  all  other  parts  the  streets,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  narrow, 
crooked,  unpaved,  and  dark,  but  remarkably  clean ;  a  recent  edict  com¬ 
pelling  their  being  watered,  swept,  and  the  dirt  removed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Cairo  contains  nearly  four  hundred  mosques,  some  being  in  ruins, 
whilst  others  present  a  most  magnificent  appearance  from  their  size, 
and  florid  decorations,  which  resemble  the  elaborate  lightness  of  some 
of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  gothic.  The  Minarets  are  also 
lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  elegant,  some  being  so  richly  decorated 
with  balls,  crowns,  and  galleries,  that  they  resemble  finely-chased  can¬ 
delabra,  or  rich  carvings  in  ivory.  The  Copt  Christians  have  several 
handsome  places  of  worship,  and  the  Jews  as  many  as  eight  synagogues, 
one  of  which  they  pretend  has  existed  in  its  present  state  1600  years. 
There  are  sixty  or  seventy  public  baths  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ; 
some  are  handsome  and  form  places  of  amusement  and  refreshment. 
The  Bazaars  are  numerous,  lofty,  and  spacious,  each  trade  has  its  allotted 
quarter,  and  the  merchandise  displayed  is  costly  and  elegant.  There 
are  also  about  two  hundred  Wekalehs,  or  Inns,  large  buildings  surround¬ 
ing  open  courts,  the  lower  parts  of  which  form  warehouses,  or  shops, 
and  the  upper,  lodgings  for  the  merchants.  There  are  also  many  coffee 
houses,  where  numbers  pass  the  day,  smoking,  listening  to  professed 
story  tellers,  or  looking  at  the  tricks  of  itinerant  jugglers. 

Cairo  contains  about  30,000  inhabited  houses,  some  handsome 
modern  erections  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Mokkattain  ;  others 
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partly  of  stone  and  ill-burnt  bricks,  of  a  dull  red  colour ;  whilst  the 
meanest  are  constructed  of  clay.  The  best  are  large  and  commodious, 
rather  than  elegant,  being  far  more  picturesque  than  classical ;  they 
usually  enclose  an  open  court,  into  which  most  of  the  windows  look,  and 
are  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  with  terraced  roofs.  The  front  in  the 
street  is  usually  painted  in  stripes  of  various  colours,  especially  red,  and 
presents  on  the  ground  floor  a  small  door,  surrounded  by  elegant  carving, 
having  a  large  iron  knocker  and  wooden  lock ;  there  are  also  two  or 
three  small  grated  windows  placed  too  high  for  any  one  to  look  in  at ; 
on  the  second  and  third  floors,  which  project  about  two  feet  over  each 
other,  and  are  supported  on  carved  corbels,  are  large  bay  window's, 
farther  projecting  about  a  foot  and  a-half,  and  enclosed  by  very  orna¬ 
mental  lattice  work,  sometimes  painted  red  or  green,  from  which  the 
inmates  obtain  a  view  up  or  down  the  street,  without  being  themselves 
seen.  In  some  narrow  streets  these  projections  nearly  meet  across,  which, 
far  from  being  an  objection,  is  admirably  calculated  to  shade  the  road 
beneath  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Some  houses  have  small 
shops  below,  the  upper  parts  being  let  to  other  tenants,  in  suites  of  two 
or  three  rooms.  On  the  roofs  of  many  may  be  seen  sloping  sheds  formed 
of  boards,  which  being  open  to  the  north,  or  north-west,  convey  a  stream 
of  cool  air  to  the  apartments  below.  The  interiors  have  a  bare  and 
uncomfortable  appearance  :  there  are  no  fire-places,  nor  are  there  any 
apartments  appropriated  as  sleeping  rooms ;  the  furniture  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  divans,  small  carpets  or  mats,  and  a  mattrass  and 
pillow  of  wTool  for  repose,  which  is  spread  at  night  in  any  room,  or  on 
the  terrace  roof,  constituting  nearly  the  whole. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  correctly  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  the 
best  informed  authorities  estimate  the  resident  population  at  about 
220,000.  Before  the  plague  of  1835,  the  number  was  much  larger. 
About  half  this  number  are  Moslems,  60,000  may  be  the  number  of  the 
Christian  Copts,  8  or  9000  Franks  and  Greeks,  and  4000  Jew's,  the 
remainder  Armenians,  &c.  &c.  During  the  day  the  leading  streets  are 
crowded  with  a  motley  throng,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  defies 
description.  Horsemen  on  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  in  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Asiatic  costume,  interminable  rows  of  camels  laden  with 
merchandise,  or  skins  of  water,  females,  who  enjoy  much  more  liberty 
here  than  in  Turkey,  closely  enveloped  in  black  garments,  their  eyes 
alone  visible,  riding  astride  on  the  high  and  uncomfortable  saddles  of  their 
mules  and  asses,  itinerant  vendors  of  various  articles  of  food,  and  abun¬ 
dant  specimens  of  every  complexion  and  dress  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  the  closely  enshrouded  oriental,  to  the  completely  denuded  child  of 
nature.  Turks,  Copts,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Franks,  and  Jews,  all  jostling 
each  other  with  the  greatest  good  humour,  a  singular  and  amusing  scene, 
that  completely  embodies  some  of  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


No.  2. — Mosque  of  Abdel  Hassan. 

The  largest  and  most  holy  of  the  numerous  mosques  of  Cairo,  and  the  gem  of  its 
public  buildings,  being  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  by  any 
gothic  temple  in  Europe.  Tt  was  erected  in  the  14th  century,  with  materials  despoiled 
principally  from  the  Pyramids,  and  from  the  pavement  to  the  crowning  ball  of  its 
minaret,  all  is  perfect,  presenting  an  endless  profusion  of  richness  and  taste  in  its 
various  decorations,  that  must  strike  the  eye  of  every  admirer  of  fine  architecture 
with  pleasure.  Arches  of  extraordinary  boldness  span  the  sides  of  the  spacious  open 
court,  which  is  entered  by  a  very  lofty  and  beautifully-ornamented  porch,  whilst  noble 
bronze  gates,  finely  inlaid  with  silver,  give  admittance  to  the  interior.  Immediately 
beneath  the  dome,  a  mausoleum  bearing  date  1363,  contains  the  remains  of  the  Sultan 
after  whom  it  is  named,  (who  was  stabbed  on  the  very  spot,  the  stain  of  his  blood  being 
still  visible,)  on  which  is  deposited  a  small  iron  chest,  and  an  ancient  and  beautifully- 
written  copy  of  the  Koran,  of  immense  size.  The  dome,  from  which  hang  numerous 
lamps,  and  votive  offerings,  is  ornamented  with  fine  arabesques  of  mosaic  work,  com¬ 
posed  of  small  coloured  stones,  and  a  gallery  which  runs  round,  has  a  frieze  on  which 
are  passages  from  the  Koran,  in  gigantic  Arabic  characters. 


No.  4. — Pyramids. 

These  enigmatical  structures,  four  in  number,  which  antiquity  extolled  amongst  its 
wonders,  and  which  for  size,  sublime  unity  of  design,  solidity  of  construction,  and  the 
severe  simplicity  of  their  once  sacred  forms,  which  renders  them  everlasting  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  structure  known,  are  the  most  mighty  monuments  of  power  and 
pride  ever  raised  by  man.  These  stupendous  works  of  the  Pharoahs,  erected  in  an  age 
of  which  we  have  but  little  record  save  tradition,  have  been  objects  of  unbounded 
admiration  and  interest  in  all  ages,  but  of  late  years  have  become  more  especially  so, 
from  the  indefatigable  and  toilsome  researches,  and  valuable  discoveries  of  Salt, 

IBelzoni*,  Caviglia,  Howard  Vyse,  and  others.  They  are  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
Cairo,  and  stand  on  a  ledge  of  rock  a  little  above  the  plain  of  sand  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  largest,  generally  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  from  being  so 
named  by  Herodotus,  is  460  feet  in  height  to  the  plateau,  which  although  it  appears 
nearly  pointed,  is  32  feet  in  diameter,  when  complete,  it  must  have  been  about  20  feet 
higher  ;  the  base  measures  732  feet  on  each  side,  thus  covering  a  space  of  about  eleven 
I  acres,  and  the  solid  contents  are  estimated  at  above  eighty-five  millions  of  cubic  feet 

I  of  stone;  to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  it  is  about  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  covers  a 
space  equal  to  the  area  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  The  whole  was  originally  cased  with 
fine  marble,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  in  its  erection  100,000  men  for  thirty  years. 
The  second,  the  Pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  is  447  feet  in  height;  the  third,  that  of 
Mycerinus,  203  ;  and  the  fourth,  called  Philista,  is  very  small. 


I*  Belzoni,  by  the  most  indefatigable  exertions,  discovered  a  large  apartment  in  one 
of  the  Pyramids,  containing  a  sarcophagus  in  which  were  some  bones,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  a  King.  These  bones  having  been  brought  to  England,  were  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  when  they  were  pronounced  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  whom  they  were 

I*  submitted,  to  be  those  of  a  bull,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  \V.  Rae 
Wilson  on  the  subject. —  Vide  Wilson’s  Travels  in  ihe  Holy  Land,  pp.  124,  125. 
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No.  5. — Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo. 

Fostat,  or  Musr  el  Ateekeh,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon 
which  was  built  by  the  followers  of  Cambyses  525  B.  C.  and  named  after  their  own 
metropolis.  When  Amer,  the  commander  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  conquered  Egypt, 
twelve  centuries  back,  he  found  the  original  city  in  a  ruinous  state,  which  he  partly 
rebuilt  and  named  Fostat.  It  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  from  Cairo, 
the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  gardens,  plantations,  and  villas,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  a  very  small  place,  containing  a  few  good  houses,  and  a  harbour  for  vessels 
from  Upper  Egypt.  The  Mosque  built  by  Amer  in  653,  being  the  first  erected  in 
Egypt,  is  still  a  fine  building,  and  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  large  fortress,  in 
which  the  three  Roman  Legions  forming  the  garrison  of  Upper  Egypt,  were  garrisoned  ; 
it  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  of  Christian  Copts,  and  a  Greek  Convent.  An  apart¬ 
ment,  or  rather  vault  beneath  the  Coptic  church,  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  house 
in  which  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  resided,  during  the  flight  into  Egypt. 
A  large  building,  used  at  present  to  contain  corn,  paid  as  tax  to  the  Pasha,  is  called 
Joseph’s  granary,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Patriarch’s  seven  stores.  Near 
Fostat  is  a  palace  belonging  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Kasr-el-Ainee  or  school  of  medicine 
founded  by  Mehemit,  and  a  college  belonging  to  that  singular  sect,  the  turning 
Dervises. 


No.  7. — Town  of  Gezeeh. 

The  town  of  Gezeeh,  from  which  the  Pyramids  derive  their  present  name,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  to  Fostat.  It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  the 
summer  resort  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  especially  the  Memlook  Chiefs, 
but  is  now  of  but  little  note,  excepting  for  the  Pasha’s  Cavalry  College,  and  fine  riding 
school  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Warin  ;  and  for  an  establishment  for  raising  vast 
numbers  of  poultry  by  artificial  heat. 

No.  8. — Rhoda. 

A  beautiful  little  island,  deriving  its  name  from  the  vast  number  and  beauty  of  the 
roses  that  grow  upon  it.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  here  a  fine  palace,  and  extensive  gardens, 
partly  laid  out  in  the  English  and  French  styles  by  Mr.  Trail,  who  was  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
are  some  Government  powder  mills ;  also  the  Nilometer,  for  ascertaining  the  daily  rise 
of  the  Nile.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  octangular  pillar  of  a  single  block  of  yellowish  marble, 
said  to  be  900  years  old,  on  which  is  a  graduated  scale,  numbered,  so  that  at  the  period 
of  the  annual  rise  of  the  river,  its  daily  advance  may  be  publicly  announced  by  the  four 
official  criers  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  When  the  water  has  attained  a  given  point,  the 
embankment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calish  canal  of  the  city,  is  cut  with  much  ceremony, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  over  the  adjacent  land,  llhoda  is  celebrated,  in  sacred 
history,  as  the  spot  where  Thermuthis,  the  daughter  of  Pharoah,  found  the  infant 
Moses,  floating  in  a  cradle  of  rushes.  The  British  Indian  army,  under  General  Baird, 
3000  strong,  were  encamped  on  the  island  in  1801. 


No.  9. — The  Nile. 

Apart  from  the  many  associations  which  scripture  affords  in  reference  to  the  Nile,  it 
is  one  ot  the  most  interesting  objects  of  natural  history.  It  is  the  noblest  river  of  the 
old  world,  and  flows  the  extraordinary  length  of  1350  nautical  miles  without  receiving 
one  tributary  stream,  that  is,  from  the  Ilakin  Nubia,  to  its  mouth ‘in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
an  instance,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  unexampled  in  the  hydrograpliicjiistory  of  the 
woild.  It  flows  from  the  south  with  a  broad  and  ample  course,  and  passes  Cairo  from 
left  to  right,  at  the  rate  ot  about  three  miles  an  hour.  Opposite  the  city,  it  is  about  a 
quai  ter  of  a  mile  broadband  is  divided  into  two  branches,  by  Rhoda  and  several  other 
small  islands.  During  its  whole  course  it  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  cultivated  fields 
of  its  own  creation,  intermixed  with  villages,  groves,  and  gardens,  extending,  more  or 
less,  fiom  it,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits.  The  Nile  is  well  known  to  be 
remarkable  for  an  annual  rise  of  its  waters,  to  a  great  extent,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its 
feitility,  if  not  its  existence,  very  little,  if  any,  rain  ever  falling;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
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surprising,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  not  only  deified,  but  worshipped  their  river. 
The  copious  summer  rains  which  prevail  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  begin  to  show  their  effects  on  the  river  about  the  period  of  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  waters  beginning  to  encrease,  are  tinged  with  green,  and  subsequently 
with  red,  by  the  earth  brought  down.  By  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  greatest  height  is 
attained,  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet,  the  canals  are  then  full,  and  the  cultivated 
country  is  inundated  ;  the  water  being  strongly  impregnated  with  the  rich  soil  washed 
down,  a  copious  deposit  is  thus  annually  spread  over  the  fields.  It  is  extraordinary 
with  what  regularity  these  phenomena  occur,  both  as  to  time  and  the  exact  height  of 
the  rise,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  the  results  would  be  very  fatal,  as  in  1829,  when  the 
river  rising  a  few  feet  more  than  usual,  30,000  people  were  drowned,  and  an  immense 
deal  of  property  destroyed. 

No.  15. — Boulak. 

The  Latopolis  of  the  ancients.  Formerly  an  island,  but  the  channel  which  divided  it 
from  the  main  land  having  been  filled  up,  it  has  become  the  port  of  Cairo,  from  which  it  is 
about  twomiles.  Itisatpresentalarge  and  populous  suburb, daily  increasingin  wealth  and 
importance, and  containsthe  Custom  House, and  many  good  houses  belonging  to  merchants 
and  others  ;  but  the  encreasing  number  of  foundries,  and  manufactories,  with  their  insepa¬ 
rable  accompaniment  of  noise,  smoke,  and  dirty  artizans,  will  soon  render  it  anything 
but  a  pleasant  residence.  The  population  is  said  to  number  nearly  20,000.  A  large 
handsome  building  on  a  hill,  is  the  palace  of  the  late  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  treacher¬ 
ously  burned  to  death  a  few  years  back  in  the  province  of  Slienay.  It  is  a  fine 
building,  combining  the  Italian,  Greek,  and  Asiatic  styles,  and  is  now  the  college  for 
architecture,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  surveying.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
schools,  was  established  for  the  Pasha  by  Mr.  Galloway  (now  created  a  Bey),  brother 
to  a  British  merchant  of  the  same  name  at  Alexandria.  In  front  of  Boulak  is  the 
small  island  Guaranteh,  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  road  from  Cairo  is  beautifully 
planted,  and  is  lined  with  mansions  and  villas,  and  the  whole  space  from  the  Nile  to 
Cairo,  between  Boulak  and  Fostat,  which  was  formerly  encumbered  by  unsightly 
mounds  of  foul  rubbish,  has  been  formed  into  promenades  and  drives  within  the  last 
few  years,  by  M.  Bonfort,  at  the  expense  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  the  mounds  have  been 
levelled,  roads  and  paths  cut  in  all  directions,  trees  of  various  kinds  planted,  and 
ornamental  seats  erected,  the  whole  being  properly  irrigated,  forms  delightful  prome¬ 
nades.  Ibrahim  is  said  to  have,  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  at  least  10,000  men  in  his 
pay,  employed  in  works  of  ornament  or  utility,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bonfort. 


No.  17. — Mosque  el  Moaiud. 

A  very  handsome  Mosque,  erected  between  the  years  1412  and  1420.  It  stands  close 
to  the  gate  named  Bab  Zooayleh ;  which  with  the  two  very  elegant  minarets  that  rise 
above  it,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  eastern  architecture.  Before  the  quarter  connecting 
this  part  of  the  city  to  the  Citadel  was  erected,  this  was  one  of  the  principal  gates,  but 
it  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  buildings.  The  junction  of  four  streets  that  meet  here, 
is  one  of  the  places  assigned  for  beheading  Moslem  culprits.  Christians  and  Jews, 
whose  blood  would  defile  the  sword,  are  hanged  in  the  Frank  quarter. 

No.  18. — The  Delta. 

The  Delta  is  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  of  extreme 
fertility,  from  its  swampy  nature,  being  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Nile  in  all 
directions.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  letter  A 
in  their  alphabet.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Damietta 
and  the  Rosetta,  the  Mediterranean  sea  forming  the  base,  where  it  is  nearly  1  GO  miles 
in  breadth.  The  whole  Delta  is  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
argillaceous  mud  brought  down  from  Ethiopia,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  being  very 
black  and  fat  earth,  quite  different  from  the  sandy  soil  of  Libya  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  clay  and  stones  of  Arabia  on  the  other.  About  four  miles  below  the  southern  point, 
is  the  spot  where  the  works  for  the  proposed  Barrage  or  Dam,  a  great  and  important 
work,  have  been  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  waters,  for  the  more 
complete  irrigation  of  the  country. 
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No.  19. — Mosque  El  Ghoree. 

One  of  the  most  lofty  and  handsome  of  the  Mosques  of  Cairo.  It  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  large  bazaar  of  the  same  name,  and  from  its  position  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  in  the  city.  The  Tomb  of  El  Ghoree,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Memlook  sovereigns,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  structure  ;  he  was  killed  near  Aleppo,  in  1517,  and  although  he  has  three  tombs 
in  Cairo,  neither  of  them  contain  his  body. 

No.  21. — Shoobra. 

A  small  village  about  four  miles  north  of  Cairo,  where  the  Pasha  has  a  fine  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  which  he  is  very  partial.  The  extensive  gardens  have 
been  extremely  well  laid  out  by  a  Scotch  gardener,  and  are  adorned  with  temples, 
kiosks,  fountains,  &c.  Near  the  palace  are  spacious  stables,  in  which  are  kept  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pasha’s  fine  and  numerous  stud.  From  Shoobra  to  the  citadel,  a 
road  has  been  constructed,  which  being  raised  above  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  can 
be  travelled  at  all  limes.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  fine  trees,  which  afford  an  agreeable  shade. 

No.  22. — Mosque  of  the  Morostan. 

This  Mosque,  as  well  as  the  Morostan  or  mad-house  in  which  it  stands,  was  built  by 
the  Sultan  Kalaoon,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  months,  with  materials  principally 
brought  from  the  Pyramids.  The  Morostan  was  founded  1 287,  and  is  at  present  the 
only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  lunatics  is  neither  wise  nor  humane;  indeed  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  are  permitted,  their  cells  are  left  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of  filth,  and 
are  open  on  one  side  in  all  weathers,  they  are  confined  by  chains,  are  nearly  without 
clothing,  and  were  it  not  for  benevolent  individuals  who  take  them  food,  would  soon 
die  of  starvation  from  the  inadequate  allowance  provided. 


No.  23. — Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Berkooh. 

A  grand  and  imposing  building,  erected  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  adorned  with 
Arabesque  carving,  with  all  the  grace  of  Arabic  fancy.  Attached  to  the  Mosque  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Sultan’s  wife,  and  daughter,  the  Princess  Fatima,  where  a  finely  illuminated 
copy  of  the  Koran  is  preserved,  said  to  have  been  entirely  written  by  the  latter.  The 
Sultan  himself  was  buried  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Memlook  Kings. 

No.  24. — Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Kalaoon. 

A  very  fine  Mosque,  erected  by  the  amiable  founder  of  the  Morostan  or  mad-house, 
which  it  joins.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Kalaooneeh,  a  division  of  the  Baharite  dynasty, 
and  died  1290.  His  tomb,  which  is  very  elegant,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Naser 
Mohammed,  forms  part  of  the  same  mass  of  buildings. 

No.  25. — Walls. 

The  present  Saracenic  embattled  walls,  with  occasional  towers,  were  erected  by 
Saladin.  Many  of  the  stones  bear  ancient  inscriptions,  evidently  proving  that  they 
were  plundered  from  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  other  cities.  A  portion  of  the  original 
wall  of  bricks  still  exists,  at  a  part  called  the  Boorg-e-Ziffr,  or  Tower  of  Filth. 

No.  27. — Ruined  Fort. 

This  small  and  now  ruined  fort,  was  erected  by  the  French,  during  the  time  they 
had  possession  of  Cairo,  as  were  several  others  in  similar  positions,  since  destroyed. 
It  is  built  on  one  of  the  extraordinary  mounds  which  were  formerly  seen  in  all 
directions  round  the  city,  most  of  which,  have  been  levelled  or  removed  by  the  Pasha. 
From  the  remnants  of  pottery  and  other  articles  found  in  them,  they  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  formed  of  rubbish  from  the  streets. 
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No.  28. — Mosque  of  Ayed  Bey. 

A  handsome  structure,  but  presenting  no  remarkable  feature ;  indeed  the  general 
plan  of  all  the  larger  Mosques,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  is  the  same;  consisting  of 
a  large  open  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  with  a  tank  or  fountain  in  the  centre  for 
ablution.  On  the  eastern  side,  that  which  faces  Mecca,  the  portico  is  larger,  and  has 
three  or  four  rows  of  columns,  generally  separated  from  the  court  by  a  wall  or  partition. 
This  is  the  place  of  prayer,  and  is  thus  arranged  :  on  the  eastern  or  outer  wall,  is  the 
niche  which  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca,  where  the  Iman  prays  on  Fridays,  the 
Mahomedan  sabbath ;  to  the  right  of  it  is  the  pulpit,  and  immediately  in  front,  a  small 
platform,  supported  on  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  before  which  are  one  or 
two  seats,  and  the  desk  from  which  the  Koran  is  read.  The  walls  are  generally  white¬ 
washed,  and  have  but  little  decoration,  the  lower  parts  are  sometimes  mosaic  work. 
The  domes  of  some  are  much  ornamented,  and  have  suspended  within  them,  many 
lamps  and  other  votive  offerings. 

No.  30. — Tomb  of  the  Sultan  Berkook. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  tombs,  and  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  forms  a  spacious 
square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  vaulted  room,  inlaid  with  various  coloured  marbles, 
in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  Sultan ;  on  the  other  is  a  Mosque  with  a  dome  and 
minaret  elegantly  carved. 

No.  32. — Tombs  of  the  Caliphs. 

The  immense  size  of  the  Cemeteries  in  Mahometan  countries,  is  remarkable,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  even  larger  than  the  cities  to  which  they  belong  :  arising  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  a  grave  is  never  a  second  time  disturbed.  There  are  several  in 
the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  equally  large  with  the  present,  which  is  called  after  the  Memlook 
sovereigns,  from  the  circumstance  of  several  of  their  tombs  being  in  it,  some  of  them 
large  handsome  buildings,  with  Mosques  and  schools  attached  ;  all,  however,  in  a  state 
of  decay.  Many  of  the  other  tombs  are  built  in  fantastic  forms  ;  some  are  covered  by 
small  cupolas,  and  the  remainder  are  merely  flat  stones,  with  a  small  pillar,  on  which 
is  a  turban  or  other  mark  of  distinction.  All  seem  falling  to  decay,  in  consequence  of 
the  extinction  or  poverty  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  when  thus 
abandoned,  the  poor  people  convert  them  into  dwellings,  or  carry  away  the  stones  to 
construct  huts  in  other  places. 

No.  33. — Mosque  El  Juyooshee. 

Erected  1094,  by  the  Emeer  El  Juyoosh,  Chief  Minister  and  General  to  the  Caliph 
El  Mustansir.  On  the  mountain  above  the  Mosque,  numerous  small  chambers  are 
excavated,  originally  used  as  catacombs,  but  at  a  later  period  as  dwellings;  several 
have  Arabic  inscriptions  on  their  walls. 

No.  34. — Mohhattam  Mountains. 

Part  of  the  Arabian  chain,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  Upper  Egypt,  and 
terminates  at  the  Red  Sea.  At  Cairo  it  is  about  400  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly 
barren  ;  the  extensive  quarries  visible  on  its  sides,  have,  according  to  Herodotus,  fur¬ 
nished  the  materials  for  many  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  and,  indeed,  they  appear  sufficient 
to  have  built  at  least  one  hundred,  with  as  little  stone  in  them,  as  Cairo  or  Memphis. 
There  are  also  many  singular  caves  aud  excavations  in  various  parts,  especially  one 
called  Kahf-es-Sadeh,  near  the  highest  point,  it  was  formed,  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
to  ascend  to  it,  about  the  year  421  of  the  Hegira,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  known. 

No.  36. — Road  to  Suez. 

The  distance  across  the  Desert, in  a  direct  line  to  Suez,  is  about  seventy-three  miles; 
but  by  the  route  usually  travelled,  eighty-four.  A  few  years  back  crossing  the  Desert, 
was  a  task  of  considerable  danger  and  difficulty,  and  occupied  two  or  three  days,  but 
the  case  is  now  altered,  travellers  from  or  bound  to  India  by  the  overland  passage,  find 
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such  convenient  arrangements  made,  that,  however  delicate  or  enfeebled  in  health, 
they  are  transported  across  in  a  few  hours,  with  almost  all  the  comforts  usually  found 
on  an  ordinary  European  road.  Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  there  are  stations,  where 
the  horses  are  changed,  three  of  which  deserve  the  name  of  inns,  especially  the  central 
one,  forty-one  miles  from  Cairo  ;  a  large  and  handsome  hotel,  with  numerous  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  accommodations  of  all  kinds.  The  conveyances  are  omnibusses  with  four 
horses,  carrying  six  or  eight  persons  ;  two-wheeled  vans  covered,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  holding  four  persons ;  donkey  chairs  slung  on  poles  between  two  donkeys ;  saddle- 
horses,  asses,  &c.  The  heavy  baggage  is  carried  by  dromedaries.  The  omnibusses 
travel  through  the  loose  sand  at  about  four  miles  an  hour.  The  transit  administration 
was  established  by  the  Pasha,  who  has  the  entire  transmission  of  mails,  passengers, 
&c.,  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  passage  to  India  through  Egypt,  is  now  a  matter  of 
small  difficulty  ;  excellent  steamers  are  established  on  the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  from 
Alexandria  to  Atfe,  and  from  thence  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  And  from  Suez,  the  boats 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  await  the 
mails. 


No.  38. —  Citadel. 

A  Fortress  of  considerable  size,  erected  on  a  projecting  point  of  the  Mokkattam 
mountains,  200  feet  above  the  city,  which  it  completely  commands,  and  towards  which 
it  is  strongly  fortified.  It  was  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  Century,  by  the 
illustrious  and  chivalrous  Saladin,  the  successful  opponent  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
and  Philip  Augustus,  and  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  at  various  periods, 
especially  by  the  French,  and  the  present  Pasha.  The  latter  has  erected  within  it  a 
fine  palace  and  harem,  where  he  generally  resides,  which  is  both  splendid  and 
capacious,  combining  the  magnificence  of  the  East,  with  the  luxuries  of  Europe.  The 
state  apartments  have  triple  plate-glass  windows  to  keep  out  the  sand,  the  ceilings  are 
painted  in  fresco,  looking  glasses  from  France,  marbles  from  Italy,  and  carpets  from 
England,  are  amongst  the  decorations,  and  the  furniture  and  hangings,  including  the 
English  state  bed,  are  of  cloth  of  gold  embossed  with  tulips  and  roses,  in  purple  and 
green  velvet.  The  hall  of  audience  is  a  noble  apartment,  150  feet  by  120,  paved  with 
marble.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Citadel,  the  Pasha  has  erected  a  Mosque, 
that  in  some  respects  is  the  most  superb  edifice  in  the  world;  for,  not  only  are  the 
various  columns  of  massive  oriental  alabaster,  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour,  transparant 
as  wax,  but  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  completely  encrusted  with  the  same  costly 
material.  The  fine  Minaret  is  visible,  as  is  also  that  belonging  to  the  ruined  Mosque 
of  Saladin,  also  the  remains  of  the  same  monarch’s  palace  adjacent,  in  which  a  weaving 
manufactory  has  been  established  by  the  Pasha.  Near  the  same  spot  is  the  celebrated 
well  of  Joseph,  a  work  attributed  to  the  early  Egyptians,  but  cleaned  and  repaired  by 
Saladin,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  is  42  feet  in  circumference, 
and  280  in  depth,  with  a  gallery  winding  round  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Mint,  Hall 
of  Justice,  and  other  public  offices,  are  also  in  the  Citadel, — all  plain,  white  buildings, 
without  ornament.  From  the  principal  gate  of  the  Citadel,  a  narrow  rocky  street  leads 
to  the  Roumelia  square ;  this  was  the  spot  where  the  powerful  Beys  and  leaders  of  the 
Memlooks  to  the  number  of  470  met  their  well-deserved,  but  awfully  sudden  death, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Pasha  in  1811,  two  of  the  number  only  escaping,  one  by  feigning 
death,  the  other,  Emin  Bey,  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  his  horse,  which  leaped  a  wall 
seven  feet  high,  at  a  place  where  the  abyss  formed  by  the  rock,  is  at  least  84  feet  in 
depth ;  the  noble  animal  broke  its  neck,  but  its  master  was  unhurt,  and  was  able  to 
conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers. 


No.  41. — Mosque  of  Ahmed  JEbn  Taloon. 

This  Mosque,  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  is  the 
oldest  in  Cairo,  having  been  founded  ninety  years  before  any  other  part  of  the  city,  that 
is  about  879.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  highly  interesting  from  proving 
the  existence  of  the  pointed  arch  at  that  early  period.  The  minaret  is  also  curious. 
An  ancient  Arabic  MS.  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  part  of  the  mountain.  “  Pha- 
roah  used  to  ascend  to  this  spot  to  pray,  and  here  lighted  fires  of  Tamarisk,  Frankin¬ 
cense,  and  Sardarac,  as  signals  to  his  people.  Judah,  the  brother  of  our  lord  Joseph, 
when  he  came  into  Egypt,  also  ascended  the  mountain,  and  prayed  at  Pharoah’s  altar. 
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When  Ahmed  Ebn  Taloon  heard  that  Judah  was  buried  here,  lie  raised  a  tomb  or 
mosque  on  the  spot  to  his  memory,  and  is  said  to  have  found  a  vast  treasure  beneath  the 
altar,  which  defrayed  the  expense.”  This  portion  of  the  mountain  was  not  added  to  the 
city  until  a  later  period,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Mount  of  the  Ram,  from  an  idle  tra¬ 
dition  which  marks  the  spot  as  the  place  where  Abraham  sacrificed  the  Ram — also  as 
the  place  where  Noah’s  Ark  rested. 

No.  44. — Dancing  Girls. 

The  Ghawa’zee,  or  public  dancing  girls,  once  so  celebrated  in  Cairo  for  their  beauty, 
the  richness  of  their  dresses,  and  their  extraordinary  performances,  are  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  exhibit  within  the  city,  under  very  severe  penalties.  This  singular  tribe,  for 
they  are  a  distinct  tribe,  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  public 
festivals  make  their  appearance,  and  exhibit  their  wild  and  lascivious  dances. 

No.  46. — The  Shiekh  of  the  Camel. 

The  procession  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  the  rendezvous,  about  eleven  from  the 
city,  of  the  great  annual  Hh’agg,  or  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  was  formerly 
conducted  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  but  has  latterly  fallen  off"  both  in  numbers 
and  show.  Early  in  the  day,  the  various  persons  who  take  part  in  it  assemble  in  the 
Meidan,  and  Roumelia,  and  being  joined  by  a  military  escort  from  the  citadel,  quit  the 
city  by  the  gate  of  Victory,  passing  through  the  cemetery  towards  the  desert.  The 
escort  consists  of  about  500  irregular  cavalry  who  go  the  whole  distance,  and  a  body  of 
regular  infantry  with  music,  who  guard  the  Mahhmil  to  the  rendezvous.  The  pilgrims 
ride  on  camels  and  horses,  and  a  vast  number  of  camels  and  dromedaries  convey 
baggage,  skins  of  water,  provisions,  &c.,  and  others  are  decorated  with  little  flags, 
green  boughs,  &c.,  acting  as  a  reserve  to  replace  those  who  die  from  fatigue.  The 
Emeer  el  Hh’agg,  or  chief  of  the  pilgrims,  is  borne  in  his  litter  between  two  camels, 
and  the  Kisweh,  or  covering  for  the  Ka’abeh  of  the  Temple,  which  is  annually 
presented  by  the  Pasha,  and  the  treasure  for  the  journey,  are  conveyed  amongst  his 
baggage.  Several  Dervises  also  accompany  the  pilgrims,  incessantly  repeating 
prayers,  rolling  their  heads  about,  and  performing  other  devotional  acts.  One  in 
particular,  who  rides  a  huge  camel,  from  which  he  is  called  the  Shiekh  of  the  Camel, 
lias  accompanied  the  pilgrims  for  many  years  ;  he  wears  scarcely  any  clothing,  and 
rolls  his  head  round  without  intermission  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  he  is 
supplied  by  the  Government  with  two  camels,  and  provisions  for  the  journey. 

No.  47. — The  Mahhmil. 

The  Mahhmil,  an  emblem  of  royalty,  is  a  species  of  litter,  with  a  splendid  covering 
of  black  brocade,  embroidered  in  gold  and  colours,  with  fringe,  tassels,  balls,  &c.,  the 
decorations  representing  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  the  Pasha’s  cypher,  and  passages  from 
the  Koran.  It  is  entirely  empty,  but  two  copies  of  the  Koran,  one  in  roll,  the  other 
bound  in  a  volume,  are  attached  to  the  top.  It  is  borne  by  the  finest  and  tallest  camel 
that  can  be  selected,  who  is  generally  indulged  with  exemption  from  labour  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

No.  49. — Ladies  riding. 

The  asses  of  Cairo,  even  those  for  hire,  are  lineal  descendants  of  Sprightly,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  handsome  fine-sized  animals,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue;  the 
saddle  is  very  high,  of  party-coloured  leather,  and  has  a  very  large  pommel,  the  stir¬ 
rups  and  bridle  are  half  European.  Ladies  ride  astride,  in  the  manner  of  men ;  and 
although  so  completely  enveloped  in  their  ample  garments  as  to  be  nearly  powerless, 
gallop  through  the  crowded  streets  at  a  great  rate. 

No.  50. — A  Demise. 

Dervises  of  the  Rifa’ee  and  Sa’adee  sects,  attend  all  religious  processions  and  cere¬ 
monies,  exhibiting  various  extraordinary  deceptions ;  pretending  to  cut  their  flesh  with 
knives,  and  in  some  cases,  in  their  wild  enthusiasm,  really  to  thrust  iron  spikes, 
swords,  and  nails,  into  their  eyes  and  various  parts  of  their  bodies ;  also  to  hold  lighted 
rags  dipped  in  oil  under  their  arm-pits,  and  to  handle,  and  even  eat,  venemous  serpents. 
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No.  51. — A  Descendant  of  Mahomet. 

All  persons  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  green. 
Copts  and  Jews  are  restricted  to  dark  colours.  The  upper  classes  of  Mahomedans  wear 
full  cloth  trowsers,  with  a  loose  coat  usually  embroidered ;  the  middle  classes  retain  the 
full  trowsers,  yellow  slippers,  and  flowing  robe  of  divers  colours,  with  a  thick  girdle  of 
cashmere,  and  a  gaudy  scarf  twisted  two  or  three  times  round  the  waist.  The  Fez,  or 
cap  of  red  cloth,  here  called  Turboosh,  is  generally  worn. 

No.  52. — Sack’cka  Shur’beh. 

The  water  of  the  wells  of  Cairo  being  slightly  brackish,  numbers  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water  from  the  Nile.  It  is  conveyed  in  skins  on 
camels  and  asses,  and  at  times  by  the  Sack’cka  himself,  who,  for  a  skin-full,  brought  a 
mile  and  a-half  or  two  miles,  obtains  only  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  a  penny.  The 
Sack’cka  Shur’beh  supplies  the  passengers  in  the  streets  by  means  of  small  bowls  of 
brass,  or  earthenware.  Other  water-sellers  carry  the  cooling  beverage  in  large  earthen 
jars,  in  the  mouth  of  which  they  place  a  sprig  of  some  flowering  shrub,  and  slightly 
flavour  the  water  with  rose  water. 

No.  53. — Ibrahim  Pasha. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mehemit,  who  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  especially  in  Greece  and  Syria.  He  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  from  his  visit 
to  London  in  the  summer  of  1846. 

No.  54. — Mehemit  Ali. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  that  figure  in  Mahomedan  history:  he  was 
born  at  Cavella  in  Iloumelia,  in  1769,  the  same  year  that  produced  two  equally 
remarkable  men,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Losing  his 
father  in  early  life,  he  became  a  sub-collector  of  taxes,  and  a  dealer  in  tobacco,  a  trade 
in  which  he  met  with  some  success.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  he  commanded 
a  contingent  from  his  native  place,  and  behaved  with  so  much  valour,  that  he  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  Capitan  Pasha.  His  advance  was  now  rapid,  he  was  shortly  made 
a  Pasha,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  constituted  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  His  unlimited 
ambition,  which  led  him  to  annihilate  his  dangerous  rivals  the  Memlooks,  and  to  throw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  the  subsequent  interference  of  the  European 
powers,  are  subjects  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon.  He  has  now  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  his  country,  and,  under  his  care,  Egypt  is  approaching  a 
state  of  civilization  long  unknown.  In  person  Mehemit  is  short  and  rather  corpulent, 
with  a  high  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  an  intellectual  expression  of  countenance  ;  his 
dress  is  studiously  plain,  and  his  attendants  few,  being  in  general  only  the  officers  of 
his  household. 
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THE  TOTAL  DEFEAT  AND 


ROUT  OF  THE  ENEMY, 


AND  THEIR 


FLIGHT  ACROSS  THE  SUTLEJ. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  REAL  HEAD  OF  HAIR, 

OR  INVISIBLE  VENTILATING  PERUKE, 


Is  so  close  a  resemblance  to  Na¬ 
ture,  as  to  defy  detection ;  and  to 
enable  Gentlemen  to  see  the  ef¬ 
fect,  a  large  assortment  is  always 
kept  for  inspection,  any  one  o 
which,  if  approved  of,  saves  the 
purchaser  both  time  and  trouble. 
These  elegant  specimens  of  the 
Perruquean  art,  superior  to  any 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  either 
in  Paris  or  London,  have  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  admired,  and  are 
the  sole  invention  of  Ross  and 
Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  London. 


Ross  and  Sons’  infallible  mode  to  Measure  the  Head. 
Round  the  Head  in  manner  of  a  Inchs 
fillet,  leaving  the  ears  loose, 

1  to  1 

From  the  Forehead  over  to  the 
r  pole  as  deep  each  way  as  required 

2  to  2 

From  Ear  to  Ear  across  the  Fore¬ 
head  close  down  to  the  point  level 
with  the  Whisker  3  to  3 


For  SCALPS  or  Partial  Baldness. 
From  the  front  as  far  forward  as 
required  to  the  hair  behind. 

1  to  1 

From  one  side  to  the  other  across 
the  Forehead  as  far  as  bald.  2 
Across  the  Crown  or  Riseof  Head 


TO  THE  LADIES. — It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  every  one  of  taste,  that 
however  beautiful  a  woman  may  be,  if  her  hair  is  deficient  either  in  quantity,  quality, 
or  colour,  one  of  her  greatest  charms  is  wanting.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  this  is  to 
be  found  by  visiting  the  Establishment  of  Ross  and  Sons,  and  choosing  either  head¬ 
dresses  that  surpass  Nature  herself,  fronts,  bands,  or  ringlets  that  assist  her,  or  splendid 
plaits  that,  encircling  the  thin  hair,  give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  luxuriant  growth. 
The  partings  are  so  admirably  contrived  that  the  nearest  inspection  is  confounded;  the 
transparency  of  the  web,  admitting  the  skin  of  the  head  to  be  seen  through,  they  may 
be  described  as  being  as  light  as  a  feather.  Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  who  have  lately  invented  the  Depinguitory  for  cleaning 
the  skin  partings  of  fronts,  &c. 

Splendid  arrangement  of  looking  glass,  producing  the  effect  of  a  long  arcade,  and  so  bewildering  as 
to  cause  a  doubt  whether  you  are  in  London  or  in  Old  Rome — 

“  Arch  follows  arch,  and  pile  succeeds  to  pile.” 

This  unique  apartment  is  devoted  to  Cutting  and  Arranging  the  Hair  in,  and,  with  another  having  a 
beautiful  View  of  Naples,  are  on  the  ground  floor.  In  calling  attention  to  their  establishment, 
Ross  and  Sons  beg  to  notice  the  advantages  of  their  system — viz.  they  never  take  apprentices  nor 
young  men  from  the  country,  nor  object  to  customers  asking  for  the  same  man  to  wait  upon  them. 
Every  person  has  clean  brushes,  they  never  being  used  twice  without  being  washed ;  and  parties  are  not 
pressed  to  buy  things  they  do  not  want.  Address,  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street. 


THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE  is  the  only  dye  that  really  an¬ 
swers  for  all  colors,  and  does  not  require  re-doing,  but  as  the  hair  grows,  as  it  never 
fades  nor  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS 
and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if 
done  at  their  establishment;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to  bring 
a  friend  or  servant  with  them,  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  it 
afterwards  without  the  chance  of  failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely 
to  the  above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  establishment  having  used  it,  the  effect  produced 
can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the 
instructions  given  with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded  equally 
well  without  coming  to  them.  Address  Ross  &  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
the  celebrated  perruquiers,  perfumers,  hair  cutters,  and  hair  dyers.  N.B. — Parties 
attended  at  their  own  residence,  whatever  the  distance. 


BOTANIC  WATER  &  BEAR’S  GREASE. — When  the  hair  is  becoming  thin,  and 
falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy,  besides  shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two 
above-named  articles,  applied  alternately;  the  Botanic  Water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from 
scurf,  and  as  a  stimulant;  and  the  Bear’s  Grease  as  a  nourisher.  If  any  further  evi¬ 
dence  was  required  of  the  virtues  of  Bear’s  Grease,  for  renovating  and  preserving  the 
hair,  Mr.  Catlin’s  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  the  length  of  hair  obtained  by  some 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sufficient  answer.  Ross  and  Sons,  1 19  and 
120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  who  first  introduced  the  use  of  Bear's  Grease  in  this  country, 
and  who  fat  and  kill  the  animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  other  but 
with  their  names  and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  their  obtaining  a 
spurious  article.  All  vegetable  oils  applied  to -the  hair  are  worse  than  useless. 

THE  NEW  TOOTH  BRUSH,  Made  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  thoroughly  cleaning  between 
the  teeth  when  used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  used  crossways.  This  brush  so 
entirely  enters  between  the  closest  teeth,  that  the  inventors  have  decided  upon  naming  it  the  Tooth¬ 
pick  Brush.  Therefore  ask  for  it  under  that  name,  marked  and  numbered  as  under,  viz.  full-sized 
brushes,  marked  T.  P.  W.  No.  1,  hard:  No.  2,  less  hard :  No.  3,  middling :  No.  4,  soft:  the  narrower 
brushes,  marked  T.  P.  N.  No.  5,  hard:  No.  6,  less  hard :  No.  7,  middling :  No.  8,  soft.  These  inimitable 
brushes  are  only  to  be  had  at  ROSS  &  SONS,  119  &  120,  Bishopsgate  Street;  and  they  warrant  the 
hair  never  to  come  out :  at  Is.  each,  or  10s.  per  doz.  in  bone :  and  2s.  each,  or  21s.  per  dozen  in  ivory. 
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CARPETS,  CABINET  FURNITURE, 

AND  BEDDING, 

14,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  one  door  from  the  Panorama. 


MESSES.  HAMPTON  &  RUSSELL 

Beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  they  have  now 
ready  for  the  approaching  season  a  LARGE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

STOCK  OF  CABINET  FURNITURE, 

all  made  of  the  best  and  soundest  materials,  which  can  he  warranted,  and  as  regards 
price,  for  style  and  quality,  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  jany  establishment. 
H.  &  R.  particularly  intimate  to  parties  requiring 

BRUSSELS  CARPETS, 

that  they  have  several  hundred  pieces  of  the  very  best  quality,  consigned  to  them  by  an 
eminent  manufacturer,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  trade,  which  are  to 
be  sold,  all  at  3s.  6<f.  a  yard,  worth  4s.  3d. — this  is  a  price  never  offered  before,  or  likely 
to  be  again;  also  a  large  lot  of  TOWN  and  AXMINSTER  RUGS,  to  match. 

AN  ENDLESS  VARIETY  OF 

FELTED  CARPETS  &  PRINTED  DRUGGETS, 

AND  THE 

Largest  choice  of  DAMASKS,  both  Silk  &  Worsted,  of  any  house ;  also,  BLANKETS, 
SHEETINGS,  COUNTERPANES  &  QUILTS,  TABLE  LINEN,  &c.,  and  every 
other  Requisite  for  Family  Furnishing. 

FLOOR  CLOTHS,  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED. 

RUSH,  COCOA  &  INDIA  MATTINGS,  all  widths  &  qualities.  Parties  Furnishing  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  inspect  the  above  Stock  before  they  make  their  purchases. 

N.B. — Several  handsome  Sideboards,  Winged  Wardrobes,  and  Cheffioniers  with 
Marble  Tops  and  Plate  Glass,  price  Three  Guineas  to  Sixteen  Guineas. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  CHEST  &  SPINE. 


EAGLaND’S  newly  invented  INVISIBLE 
SPINE  SUPPORT,  will  be  found  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of 
persons  suffering  under  spinal  deformity  and  its 
consequences.  As  any  attempt  at  a  description 
must  needs  fall  short  of  giving  a  correct  idea  of 
the  plan  itself,  Mr.  Eagland  solicits  an  inspection. 
They  are  beautifully  simple  and  eminently  sue. 
cessful,  quite  imperceptible,  and  conceal  the  de¬ 
formity  from  the  picest  observer.  Mr.  E.  has 
the  pleasure  to  add,  that  he  is  empowered  to 
refer  to  ladies  of  the  highest  respectability  as  to 
remedial  effects  produced  by  their  use. 


21,  COVENTRY  STREET,  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 
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HOURS  TWELVE  TILL  SEVEN. 


THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA, 

By  DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 

MR.  MOON  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  his  Subscribers  and  the  Public  that  the 
portion  of  this  splendid  Work,  by  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  which  comprises  EGYPT 
AND  NUBIA,  is  now  prepared,  and  will  be  published  uniformly  with  the  former 
Volumes  of  his  celebrated  Illustrations  of  the  HOLY  LAND.  This  part  of  the  Work 
has  been  delayed  only  until  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Louis  Hague  could  commence 
their  portions  of  this  important  undertaking  with  the  certainty  of  its  progress  to  com¬ 
pletion  without  interruption.  To  compensate,  however,  for  this  delay,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Work  is  nory  completed,  and  the  First  Part  published. 

The  interest  and  value  of  these  Graphic  Illustrations  of  ANCIENT  EGYPT  AND 
NUBIA  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged  when  the  ability  of  the  Artists — pre-eminent 
in  their  power  to  produce  such  a  work — is  considered,  and  that  it  represents  the  Ruins 
of  those  Cities  and  Structures  which  existed  in  all  their  grandeur  three  thousand  years 
ago.  These  remain  to  attest  the  state  of  Art  and  of  Society  in  that  land  (so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Sacred  Writings),  whence  flowed  to  future  ages  and  other  nations 
those  tastes  which  never  produced  among  them  works  to  rival  in  vastness  and  splendour 
those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Text,  descriptive  and  historical,  has  been  under¬ 
taken,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberts,  by  W.  Brockedon,  F.R.S. 

P.S. — A  MAP  of  the  HOLY  LAND,  which  has  been  finished  since  that  Work  was 
published,  and  which  is  intended  to  accompany  that  portion  of  Mr.  Roberts’  Works, 
will  be  given  to  its  Subscribers  in  a  forthcoming  Number  of  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA. 


STAR  LIGHT !— NIGHT  LICHTII-PERFECTION 111 

What  is  a  mortar  light  ?  What  are  ordinary  night  lights  ?  Certainly,  things  that  are 
bygones,  and  will  be  used  no  more.  The  STAR-LIGHT  NIGHT  LIGHT  is  a 
charming  little  light  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  bed  chamber — it  must  succeed — its 
economy  and  simplicity  myriads  will  admire  ;  for  what  can  be  desired  more  than  per¬ 
fection  ?  This  beautiful  little  light  burns  candles,  and  can  be  had  complete  from  3s. 
3d.  to  5s.  each. — Burning  continually  at  CLARK’S,  the  Immense  Lamp  Depot,  447, 
West  Strand,  ten  doors  from  the  Lowther  Arcade. 

PEARL  CANDLE  LAMP.-NO  FICTION! 

The  Lamps  hitherto  used  have  created  vast  inconvenience,  and  it  is  high  time  they 
were  annihilated.  Thanks  to  the  gigantic  improvements  of  our  age,  the  time  is  at  hand. 
To  offer  a  Lamp— perfection — is,  we  deem,  rendering  a  public  service,  for  what  are  we 
without  light  ?  The  Pearl  is  so  simple  it  cannot  be  mismanaged — no  cleaning  required. 
To  sell  the  ordinary  candle  lamps  is  now  impossible;  the  public  have  long  enough  been 
pestered  with  such  rubbish.  The  PEARL  CANDLE  LAMP  is  the  perfection  of 
candle  lights,  the  public  will  have  none  other.  Designs  to  suit  every  taste.  Burning 
continually  at  CLARK’S,  the  Immense  Lamp  Depot,  447,  West  Strand,  ten  doors  from 
the  Lowther  Arcade. — Please  to  write  down  the  address.  ' 

N.B.  Every  person’s  Candle  Lamp  can  be  altered  to  the  Pearl  Principle. 


WYLD’S  POPULAR  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD,  consisting  of 

detailed  Maps  of  different  parts  of  the  Globe.  This  Atlas  will  be  completed  in 
Twenty-four  monthly  numbers,  and  each  number  will  contain  two  Maps,  illustrated  by 
Geographical  and  Statistical  descriptions,  edited  by  James  Wyld,  Geographer  to  the 
Queen  and  H.  R.  H.  "Prince  Albert,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  number  will  be  published  on  the  27th  of  each  month,  price  Is.  6d.  plain  and  2s.  6d. 
coloured.  This  is  the  cheapest  Geographical  Work  published. 

'VI/’YLD’S  FOLIO  ATLAS,  containing  66  Maps,  full  coloured,  £1 1  11s.  half-bound. 

’  '  Wyxd’s  General  Atlas  of  the  World,  containing  31  Maps,  full  coloured,  £6  6s.  half-bound. 
Quarto  Atlas  of  the  World,  containing  52  Maps,  £2  12s.  6d.,  half-bound.  Wyld’s  School  Atlas, 
with  copious  indexes,  12s.  Wyld’s  Missionary  Atlas,  14s;  Atlas  Classica,  12s ;  these  Atlases 
contain  all  recent  discoveries.  James  Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Charing  Cross  East,  four 

doors  from  Trafalgar  Square.  - 

just  published, 

■WYLD’S  NEW  RAILWAY  MAP  OF  ENGLAND,  WALES,  and  SCOTLAND; 

'  ’  shewing  the  Railways  with  their  Stations  and  Sections  of  Railways,  Inland  Navigation,  Great 
aud  Cross  Roads.  For  sheets,  30s.  in  sheets,  .£2  2s.  in  case,  and  £2  12s.  6d.  on  rollers  varnished.  By 
James  Wyld.  Also,  a  smaller  Railway  Map,  compiled  from  the  plans  deposited  according  to  standing 
orders  of  Parliament,  one  sheet,  Is.  6d.;  case.  2s. — James  Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Charing 
Cross  East;  and  2,  Royal  Exchange. - 

TA/rYLD’S  TWELVE -INCH  GLOBES,  containing  all  the  Modern  Discoveries, 
and  the  Stars  calculated  on  the  Celestial  Globe  to  the  year  1840.  Black  Stands,  £3  15s.  6d. ; 
on  mahogany  stand,  £3  18s.  Gd.  DITTO,  on  mahogany  stand,  chair  high,  .£6  6s.  WYLD’S 
TREATISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES,  and  the  Construction  of  Maps,  3s.  THE  YOUNG 
ASTRONOMER,  a  Series  of  familiar  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  4s.  TERRESTRIAL&  CELESTIAL 
GLOBES,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  stand  and  frame,  15s.  POCKET  GLOBES,  6s^each. 


FEMALES  BEAUTY.— Grafftey’s  Depilatory, 

Price  4s.  6d.  is  the  only  antidote  to  Superfluous  Hair,  either  on  the  Face,  Neck,  or 
Arms,  effectually  Destroying  it,  without  risk  or  injury.  Tho  Directions  are  simple,  and 
lead  to  success.  Small  packet,  price  2s.  8d.,  postage  included,  may  he  obtained  at 
S.  GRAFFTEY’S,  26,  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street;  also.  Sole  Warehouse  for  tho 
original  and  infallible  Pompeian  Dye,  and  the  elegant  Balma  Pompeiana,  for  Dressing 
the  Hair. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. — Price  Is.:  by  post,  Is.  6d., 

WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  AND  AVOID; 

Addressed  to  the  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic, 

By  R.  J.  CULVERWELL,  M.D.,  M.R.  C.S.,  &c. 

Sherwood,  23,  Paternoster  Row;  Carvalho,  147,  Fleet  Street;  Hannay,  63,  Oxford 
Street;  Mann,  39,  Cornliill ;  and  the  Author,  21,  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

BILIOUS  AND  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS 

CURED  BY 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. 

Perhaps  half  the  human  race  suffer  from  disorders  of  the  liver.  Few  are  aware  that 
they  labour  under  bilious  or  liver  complaints,  consequently  they  often  take  medicine  that 
is  injurious,  and  so  go  on  until  past  all  cure.  From  great  experience  it  is  known  that 
no  remedy  was  ever  found  to  act  so  promptly  upon  the  Liver  and  Stomach  as  Holloway’s 
celebrated  Pills,  as  by  their  means  even  persons  of  shattered  constitutions  are  soon 
restored  to  perfect  health,  delicate  females  either  at  the  turn  of  life  or  when  approaching 
womanhood  may  derive  from  their  use  the  required  benefit,  the  Liver  at  such  periods 
being  at  fault.  Sold  by  all  the  druggists  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London. 


The  ventilating  bonnet  and  cap 

PRESERVER,  registered  6  and  7  Vic.  cap.  65. — Only 
those  Agents  appointed  by  the  Inventor  and  Proprietor  can 
sell  the  Ventilating  Bonnet  and  Cap  Preserver.  The  Sole 
Manufacturer  will  appoint  Agents  (special  if  required)  in 
every  town  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Drapers, 
Milliners,  and  other  Shopkeepers  vending  articles  worn  by 
Ladies,  will  find  this  a  profitable  appendix  to  their  business. 
Wearers  of  Bonnets,  of  all  ages,  this  is  a  subject  which  addresses  itself  to  you. 
Every  Lady  must  be  anxious  to  avoid  soiling  with  hail-,  oil,  dust,  &c.,  either  Bonnet  or 
Cap;  Bonnets  so  soiled  will  not  dye  without  leaving  a  stain;  every  lady  should  furnish 
herself  and  daughters  with  one  of  these  useful  articles;  it  is  not  made  of  oil-silk,  every 
lady  knows  the  evil  of  oil-silk ,-  it  weighs  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  is  worn  loose 
as  a  cap,  is  made  up  of  all  colours  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  bonnet  lining, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  gauze,  silk  or  straw  bonnet,  to  the  Autumn  or  Winter  season, 
as  well  as  Spring  and  Summer. — Price  One  Shilling  each,  or  13  postage  stamps. 
Ladies  not  being  able  to  procure  the  Ventilating  Bonnet  and  Cap  Preserver,  will  please 
address  the  Manufacturer,  2,  BERESFORD  TERRACE,  WALWORTH,  LONDON. 


PATENT  PORTABLE 

WATER  CLOSETS, 

On  Wiss’s  Principle ;  25  years’ labour  and  experience 
have  not  only  established  their  superiority,  hut  decided 
the  conviction  that  they  cannot  he  improved. 

Robert  Wiss,  the  actual  inventor  and  holder  of  the 
patent,  feels  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  above,  as 
the  most  simple  and  perfect  article  of  the  kind.  Also, 
WATER-CLOSETS  for  fixing  on  the  same  principle, 
particularly  recommended  for  the  country  and  exportation, 
the  machinery  and  cistern  requiring  no  more  room  than  is 
occupied  by  the  seat.  To  be  seen  in  great  variety  at  the 
Manufactory.  Plumbers’  work  of  every  description 
executed  in  town  and  country. — Address,  38,  CHARING 
CROSS,  near  the  Admiralty,  London. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE  PORTRAITS,  HALF-PRICE, 

At  148,  Fleet  Street,  opposite  the  late  “League”  Office. — Mr.  EGERTON  begs 
to  inform  the  public,  that  from  the  great  improvements  he  has  made  in  the  art,  he 
is  now  able  to  furnish  exquisitely  finished  portraits  at  half  the  usual  price.  Miniature 
likenesses  for  brooches,  rings,  lockets,  &c.,  and  the  requisite  gold  mountings,  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  equally  low. — Pictures  of  any  description  copied. 

%*The  improved  German  and  French  Lenses,  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  Plates,  Cases, 
and  all  other  requisites  for  the  art,  to  be  had,  as  usual,  at  his  depot,  1,  Temple-street, 
Whitefriars.  A  complete  book  of  instruction  of  the  art,  7s.  fid. — Descriptive  price  lists 
sent  gratis, — The  art  completely  taught  for  £3. 


GENUINE  HAVANNAH  CIGARS. 

EDWIN  WOOD,  69,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY,  begs  to  inform  the 
admirers  of  a  first-rate  Havannah  Cigar,  that  they  will  find  at  this  establishment  the 
largest  and  choicest  assortment  in  London,  selected  with  great  care  by  an  experienced 
manufacturer  in  Havannah,  and  consigned  direct  to  the  advertiser.  The  Stock  com¬ 
prises  the  first  qualities  from  the  manufactories  of  Messrs.  SILVA  and  CO. — Cabana, 
Woodville,  Norriega,  La  Unions,  Regalia,  &c.;  some  very  superior  Old  Principes, 
Government  Manillas,  and  Plancbadas;  Bengal  and  Porto  Rico  Cheroots,  with  every, 
other  description  now  in  demand.  A  large  and  select  stock  is  always  kept  in  bond, 
from  which  gentlemen  going  abroad  can  at  all  times  make  their  own  selection.  Annexed 
is  a  list  of  the  present  Prices  for  cash: — Genuine  Havannahs,  18s.;  Ditto  Superior,  22s.; 
Ditto  the  finest  imported,  26s.;  Ditto  Old  Principes,  24s.;  Regalias,  18s.;  Bengal  Che¬ 
roots,  12s.;  Trabucos,  26s.;  British  Havannahs,  10s.  to  16s.;  Porto  Rico  Cheroots,  9s. 
to  12s.;  Chinsurah  or  Bengal,  9s.  to  12s.;  King’s,  28s.  to  35s.;  Queen’s,  28s.  to  35s.; 
The  “Far-famed”  Old  Cubas,  12s.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportation.  A  Post 
Office  Order  is  requested  with  country  orders.  Cigars  shipped  as  stores  free  of  every 
expense.  100  cases  in  bond,  from  which  gentlemen  can  make  their  own  selection. 


PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

AND  GREAT  WESTERN  EMPORIUM 

FOR  STOVE  GRATES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  FENDERS,  and 

FIRE  IRONS;  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  in  T1 NNED 
COPPER,  IRON  and  TIN  COOKING  VESSELS;  BEST  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
and  TABLE  CUTLERY;  IMPROVED  PAPER  AND  IRON  TRAYS,  and  TEA 
URNS;  BATHS  OF  ALL  KINDS— THE  SHOWER,  HIP,  VAPOR,  &c.; 
ORNAMENTAL  IRON  and  WIRE  WALL  for  LAWNS,  CONSERVATORIES, 
VERANDAHS,  &c.;  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS;  FLOWER  STANDS, 
GARDEN  ENGINES,  &c.  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  EUROPE.  Every 
article  is  WARRANTED  of  the  BEST  Manufacture,  and  marked  in  PLAIN 
FIGURES  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  for  CASH. 

The  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS,  ADJOINING  THE  ROYAL  BAZAAR, 
58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. _ 

Economical  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Cooking,  by  the 
use  of  MAKEPEACE’S  Prepared  Culinary  Herbs. 

The  housewife  economises,  the  cook  acquires  fame,  the  odoriferous  smell  of  the 
kitchen  creates  an  appetite  when  all  else  fails.  They  are  patronised  by  that  emperor 
of  cooks,  M.  Soyer.  Buy  them  and  try  them — they  are  irresistible.  Manufactured 
and  sold  wholesale  by  Samuel  Makepeace,  Mitcham,  Surrey;  and  retail  by  Batty  and 
Co.,  Finsbury  Pavement;  Fortnum  and  Mason,  Piccadilly;  Marriott,  Gracechurch 
Street;  Sharpe  and  Co., Bishopsgate  Street;  Wood,  88,  Oxford  Street;  Stokes,  Strand; 
Revill,  272,  Oxford  Street;  Finch,  Ludgate  Hill;  Hannah,  Newington  Butts; 
Lazenby  and  Son,  Edward’s  Street,  Portman  Square  ;  and  all  Italian  Warehousemen, 
Grocers,  Druggists,  &c. _ 

B  O  T  T  L  E  D  P  O  R  T  B  R. 

4s.  per  dozen  quarts,  2s.  3d.  pints ;  Stout,  5s.  quarts,  3s.  pints ;  Extra  Stout,  6s.  quarts, 
3s.  6d.  pints;  Dublin  Stout,  6s.  quarts,  3s.  6d.  pints;  Scotch  Ale,  6s.  quarts,  3s.  6d. 
pnts;  Bass’s  Pale  Ale,  6s.  quarts,  3s.  6d.  pints;  Pale  India  Ale,  5s.  fid.  quarts,  3s. 
pints.  Sherry,  from  26s. ;  Crusted  Port,  from  30s.;  bottles  and  hampers  charged,  and 
allowed  for  when  returned.  Delivered  free  within  4  miles  for  Cash  or  Post  Office  Order. 

C.  SANDERSON, 

WINE  AND  BEER  MERCHANT, 

STEEL  YARD  WHARF,  THAMES  STREET. 
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ROWLANDS’  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS. 


PATRONAGE 

SOVEREIGNS  AND 

AND  UNIVERSALLY 


EUROPE, 


ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL. 

The  singular  virtues  of  this  successful  invention  for  restoring,  improving,  and  beau¬ 
tifying  the  Human  Hair,  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  comment. 

Price  3s.  6d. ;  7s.;  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small),  10s.  6d. ;  and  double  that 
size,  21s.  per  Bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  K  AL  YD  OR. 

An  ORIENTAL  BALSAMIC  PREPARATION  of  singular  efficacy  in  thoroughly 
purifying  the  SKIN  of  all  FRECKLES,  TAN,  and  DISCOLORATIONS,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy  freshness  and  transparency  of  COMPLEXION;  and  a  sdftness  and 
delicacy  of  the  HANDS,  ARMS,  and  NECK. — Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

A  WHITE  POWDER  FOR  THE  TEETH,  compounded  of  the  Choicest  and 
most  “ RechercM  Ingredients  of  the  Oriental  Herbal''  of  inestimable  virtue  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  beautifying  the  TEETH,  and  strengthening  the  GUMS.  —  Price 
2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLANDS’  HAIR  WASH. 

This  is  a  Preparation  from  the  choicest  ORIENTAL  HERBS,  of  peculiarly  mild 
and  detersive  properties.  It  pleasingly  and  effectually  cleanses  the  HAIR  and  SKIN 
of  the  HEAD  of  Scurf  and  every  species  of  Impurity,  and  imparts  a  delicate  fragrance. 
It  entirely  supersedes  the  necessity  for  using  a  fine  comb,  so  injurious  to  the  tender 
skin  of  the  head,  and,  from  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  health,  together  with  the 
grateful  and  refreshing  sensation  it  imparts,  and  being  perfectly  innocent  in  its  nature, 
will  prove  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  TOILET,  and  the  purposes  of  the  NURSERY. 
—Price  3s.  6d.  per  bottle.  ‘ 

AN  INFALLIBLE  HAIR  DTE. 

ROWLANDS’  MELACOMIA. 

The  most  successful  liquid  preparation  ever  known  in  this  or  any  other  Country, 
for  Dyeing  the  hair  of  the  head,  whiskers,  moustachios,  and  eyebrows,  a 
natural  and  permanent  brown  or  black,  so  exactly  resembling  the  natural  colour  of 
the  Hair  as  to  defy  detection.  It  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  nature,  is  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell,  and  can  be  used  by  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  secrecy.  Its  effect  is  so  permanent,  that  neither  water  nor  perspiration  will 
influence  it;  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  those  properties  (usual  in  Hair  Dyes)  which 
give  an  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  to  the  Hair. — Price  5s. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

UNPRINCIPLED  SHOPKEEPERS,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit, 
vend  the  most  SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDS  under  the  same  names;  some  under  the 
implied  sanction  of  Royalty,  and  the  Government  Departments,  with  similar  attempts 
at  deception,  while  they  copy  the  labels,  bills,  advertisements,  and  testimonials,  {substitu¬ 
ting  fictitious  •names  and  addresses  for  the  real,)  of  the  original  preparations.  It  is 
therefore  highly  necessary  to  see  that  the  word  “ROWLANDS’”  is  on  tbe  wrapper  of 
each  Article.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  * 


A.  ROWLAND  *  SON,  SiO,  HATTON  CARDEN,  LONDON, 


* 


And  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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